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Hence, in tracing the progress of American education in
the United States after the great awakening, we should
realize that the long delay in establishing state systems
in the South was due in large part to the disasters attend-
ant upon warfare, rather than to an inherent scorn of
common schools. Lamentable as was the situation at the
close of this tragic conflict, it was greatly aggravated by
the plundering and indescribable extravagance inflicted
upon the South under the "carpet-bagger77 regime in the
period of "reconstruction?; (1867-1876). For a year or
two after peace had been declared, the Southern states put
forth heroic efforts to re-establish educational facilities.
All their exertions, however, were in vain, for Congress
wrested the function of reconstruction from the President
and asserted its right to settle the conditions, civic and
educational, upon which the seceded states could be re-
admitted. Among other stipulations they were required
to set up "mixed schools," in which white and black chil-
dren should be educated together. Distressed as they
were, the Southern states refused to submit, and a wide-
spread lack of confidence and interest in education was
engendered.
This apathy of the South toward public schools re-
mained until the removal of military rule in 1876. Then
followed a hard and long-drawn struggle to reorganize
the state systems and develop adequate support for
education through new constitutions and school laws.
The problems involved in such educational rebuilding
were both complicated and discouraging. The South was
coming to feel that education should be made universal,
but it lacked the wealth ap.d facilities to attain this end.
Property had diminished in valuation to the extent of
billions of dollars, and there were at least two million